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8.— DEFINITION. 

An exact analysis of the acknowledged pronuncia- 
tion of the English spoken language, yields the 
following lexicographical single sounds, viz. : — 



VOWELS. 




CONSONANTS. 


A long 


and short. 


H 


and 


W. 


AH 


do. 


Y 




NG. 


AW 


do. 


B 




L. 


AY 


do. 


N 




M. 


E 


do. 


P 




B. 


I 


do. 


F 




V. 





do. 


K 




Ghard 


00 


do. 


T 




D. 


OW 


do. 


S 




Z. 


OY 


do. 


SH 




ZH. 


U 


do. 


CM 




J. 


UR 


do. 


TH 


sharp and flat. 



Being twelve pairs of each, admitting of the suc- 
ceeding arrangements, significations, and extensive 
applications, expressed by the one word Pantagraphy; 
which comprises phonetic, stenetic, and literatim or 
grammatio writing; consequently, Pantagraphy is 
a system of universal writing; possessing wider 
applicability, and being more perfect and complete 
than Pitman's Phonography, which, in 1871, had 
reached its twelfth edition — Lewis's Eeady Writer, 
which, in 1871, had reached its ninety-fifth edition — 
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and, in its elements, more scientifically accurate than 
Ellis's Glossic, for standard English speech — and is, 
altogether, the easiest and most consistent system 
which has yet (1878) appeared. Its characters are 
few, its principles simple, and it does not need a long 
introduction. For, one sign=one sound, is its funda- 
mental principle ; and all the acknowledged sounds 
of the English spoken language are signified by the 
adaptation of twelve simple lines ; four being straight, 
four half-circles, and four quarter-circles ; variable 
by either length or thickness, according to the plea- 
sure of the writer. 

And as the said language consists but of vowels 
and consonants, they are collected accordingly, and 
signified appropriately, in their respective Alphabets, 
on which all the rest depends, and by which, and 
the Eepeater, all theory is thoroughly reduced to 
practice. 

4.— ENCOUEAGEMENT. 

Shorthand being now so sedulously cultivated, a 
perfect system needs no apology. 

The Alphabetic Signs of this system are but twelve 
simple strokes : four straight-lines, four half-circles, 
and four quarter-circles. 

The strokes, small and thin, denote short vowel 
sounds and sharp consonant sounds respectively. 

The same strokes, enlarged by length or thickness, 
denote corresponding long and flat sounds respectively. 

Thick strokes may be adopted at pleasure ; as the 
full system can be written with all thin strokes only, 
and does not necessarily depend on thick ones for 
its completeness. 

As short thick strokes cannot always be formed so 
expeditiously and legibly as longer thin ones of equal 
value, the utility of the double set is manifest. 
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A folding pocket rule, open at full length, may 
be compared to a long thin alphabetic sign, and 
half its said fall length to a short thin alphabetic 
sign ; and the said full-length rule, folded on 
its half-way hinge, may be compared to a short thick 
alphabetic sign, of equal value with its correspond- 
ing long thin one, the same quantity of material 
being, as it were, used in the formation of each ; for 
example : —folded, opened, — halved. 

The Alphabetic Signs and -Sounds are paired 
throughout ; and any twin sound, succeeding its 
fellow, may be denoted by a circle, denominated the 
Eepeater. 

A short example understood, will teach more than 
a long one not comprehended. 

"BEAD AND LSABN.** 
(Gen, xUz. 24.) 

6.— DEEIVATION OF THE ALPHABETS. 

The Alphabets themselves, phonetically arranged, 
are in Plates I. and 11. conformably — see the centre 
of the book — and to illustrate the derivation of the 
said Alphabets, the following deductions may 
prove both interesting and instructive. 

By progressive analysis and synthesis of the twenty- 
six common letters of our ordinary English Alphabet, 
we obtain the following A,B, scheme of single, or the 
whole of our acknowledged, lexicographical sounds : 
the first classification. A, consisting of the vowels ; 
the second, B, of the consonants, minus C, Q, X, as 
separate letters; which, although severally useful 
in etymologic comparison, and exact deduction, are 
nevertheless, separately and individually superfluous 
in this present English phonetic arrangement. 
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No. 



No. 



A. 








VOWELS. 






1, A, alone, 




as in 


I ace 


2> M »9 




,, 


at 


8, „ with h, and 


• 


>, 


ah 


4, „ unaccented, 


99 


ephah 


6, „ with w, and 


■ 


,, 


awe 


6, „ unaccented, 


>f 


tenor 


7, „ with y, and 




M 


ay — yes 


8, „ unaccented, 


>> 


eye 


9, E, alone. 




» 


eve 


10, „ „ 




,, 


ell 


11, I, ,, 




,, 


ice 


12, 1, 1, 




,» 


it 


18, 0, „ 




l> 


ode 


^^9 >> 19 




,9 


odd 


16, „ with 0, 




>, 


ooze 


16, M ,, 




,1 


hood 


17, „ with w, and 


" 


>l 


now 


18, „ unaccented. 


,, 


Exmouth 


19, „ with y, and 


■ 


n 


boy 


20, „ unaccented, 


>> 


convoy 


21, U, alone. 




>> 


sue 


22, „ „ 




9» 


sun 


28, „ with r, and 


' 


)) 


murmur 


24, „ unaccented. 


>» 


dollar 


B. 








CONSONANTS. 




1, B, alone. 




as ii 


I bob 


2, C, with h, 






church 


8, D, alone, and 






did 


4, „ with A, 




that 


6, F, alone, 






fife 


6, G, „ 






gag 
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y 


No. 


7, H, alone, 




as in 


he 


>> 


8, J, ,> 




>> 


jejune 


}) 


9,K, „ 




»> 


kick 


}9 


10, L, „ 




»> 


leal 


»> 


11, M, „ 




>> 


mime 


>> 


12, N, alone, and 




>> 


noon 


>> 


18, ,, with g, 


n 


young 


>> 


14, P, alone, 




>> 


pop 


>> 


16, E, ,, 




>> 


rear 


>t 


16, S, alone, and 




,, 


sauce 


99 


17, „ with A, 


>> 


share 


»> 


18, T, alone, and 


• 


>> 


tit 


>> 


19, ,, with h, 


>> 


thought 


>> 


20, V, alone. 




,, 


vive 


>f 


21, W, „ 




>> 


we 


t» 


22, Y, „ 




,, 


ye 


>» 


28, Z, alone, and 


■ 


f> 


zeal 


»} 


24, „ with h, 


99 


azure 


N.B. — ^As incidental to common writing, it will be 


seen that 


: — 








In list A, No. 8, makes consonfl.nt 7, a vowel 


»» i 


>9 >> ^, ,, 






21, „ 


>> 


}9 >> •> >> 






22, „ 



»> >> >f 28, ,, 16, ,, 

As to list B, No. 2, alone, is equal to 9, 16, or with h 
„ „ „ 6, alone, and soffc, is equal to 8 
»> »> >> Q> alone, is equal to 9, or kw 

99 ,, ,, ^9 »> 99 *^9 9^9 ^^ * 

The Alphabetic XJ, in use, v. adds the power of Y in 
yew8, s. Alphabetic Z7is thus sometimes vocaUc, and 
sometimes consonantal — a tumultuous unit. 

We therefore obtain from our twenty-six letters, 
18 regular accented vowel sounds; 6 allied un- 
accented vowel sounds; to which incidental, guttural, 
indefinite, irregular, or compound vowel sounds are 
A 2. 
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referrible ; and now alphabetically : 18 regular single 
consoi^ant sounds; and 6 allied single consonant 
sounds, compounded therefrom ; which are now re- 
ferrible alphabetically. And as they all admit of 
being respectively phonetically paired, the following 
scheme, C, D, exhibits their joint synopsis ; the 
initial figures denoting their phonetic alphabetic 
order ; and the final figures referring to the words, 
showing their sounds, practically distinguished, in 
their previous lexicographical order, as severally 
classified under the letters A and B: 



No. 







c. 












VOWELS 






1, 


AH, 


long, as in 


ah, 


8 A 


2, 


99 


short. 


>> 


at. 


2 „ 


8, 


A, 


long. 


>> 


ale. 


1 „ 


4, 


f> 


short, 


>> 


ell. 


10 „ 


5, 


E, 


long. 


9> 


eel. 


9„ 


6, 


>> 


short. 


»» 


iU, 


12 „ 


7, 


AW, 


long. 


»» 


awn. 


6 „ 


8, 


>> 


short. 


9* 


on. 


14 .. 


9, 


0, 


long, 


»> 


ope, 


18,. 


10, 


>> 


short, 


>» 


up, 


22.. 


11, 


00, 


long. 


>» 


woo, 


15 ., 


12, 


99 


short, 


*f 


wood, 


16 „ 


18, 


I, 


long. 


99 


eye. 


8 „ 


14, 


>♦ 


shorter, 


tl 


eyeing, 


4 „ 


16, 


AY, 


long. 


»} 


ay=j/M, 


7 „ 


16, 


>» 


shorter, 


99 


eye. 


11 „ 


17, 


oir. 


long, 


H 


boy. 


19 „ 


18, 


91 


shorter. 


>» 


convoy. 


20 „ 


19, 


ow 


, long, 


99 


now. 


17 „ 


20, 


>♦ 


shorter, 


It 


Sidmoutb,18 ,, 


21, 


u, 


long, 


>» 


sue, 


21 „ 
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No. 


,22, 


u. 


shorter, 


>9 


nature. 


6 A 


»> 


28, 


UE, 


long. 


7* 


murmur, 


23 „ 


»l 


24, 


99 


shorter, 
D, 


»» 


dollar. 


24 „ 








CONSONANTS. 




No. 


1, 


N, 


sharp, as in 


noon, 


12 B 


99 


2, 


M, 


flat. 




mime. 


11 „ 


>) 


3, 


K, 


sharp, 




kick. 


9 „ 


J> 


4, 


G, 


flat. 




gag, 


6 „ 


») 


6, 


s, 


sharp. 




soon, 


16., 


>> 


6, 


z. 


flat. 




zone. 


28 „ 


91 


7, 


T, 


sharp. 




tit. 


18.. 


9t 


8, 


D, 


flat, 




did. 


8.. 


>> 


9, 


TH, 


sharp. 




thaw. 


19.. 


9> 


10, 


DH 


, flat. 




thou, 


4 .. 


>» 


11, 


CH, 


sharp. 




church. 


2 „ 


>» 


12, 


J, 


flat, 




jejune. 


8 ,. 


»> 


18, 


P, 


sharp. 




pop. 


14 „ 


>> 


14, 


B, 


flat. 




bob. 


1 .. 


>> 


16, 


H, 


sharp. 




hay. 


7 ,. 


)) 


16, 


w. 


flat, 




way, 


21 „ 


>> 


17, 


P, 


sharp. 




fife, 


6 .. 


»> 


18, 


V, 


flat, 




vive. 


20.. 


>> 


19. 


B. 


sharp. 




rear, 


16 „ 


>> 


20, 


L, 


flat. 




leal, 


10 „ 


>> 


21, 


Y, 


sharp. 




young. 


22 „ 


>» 


22, 


Na, 


flat, 




young, 


18 „ 


>> 


28, 


SH, 


sharp. 




share. 


17 .. 


>> 


24, 


ZH, 


flat. 




azure. 


24,. 



11 



Being 12 pairs of vowels and 12 pairs of consonants ; 
the whole of which it may now be useful, entertain- 
ing, and instructive to show, may be derived from 
Jehovah. For, as all things have been created by 
the being Jehovah ; so, I conceive, all words, consist- 
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ing of letters, have been derived from the name 
Jehovah ; the vowels, primarily, from Jehovah ; the 
consonants, secondarily, from Jehovah per Elohim. 
But, as the present investigation concerns but our own 
English phonetic vowels and consonants, I shall first, 
in scheme E, show how our vowels may be derived 
from Jehovah, phonetically considered ; and then, in 
scheme F, deduce our consonants, by a rational 
process, from the vowels, through the medium of 
Elohim, phonetically considered. 

JEHOVAH, then, being fundamentally all vowels, 
if we number them thus : — 

lEHOUAH 

1.2.8.4.6.6.7. 
we may scientifically obtain as follows : viz. — 

E. 
VOWELS. 



From 6, 7, 


ah. 


as in 


ah, No. 1 




, 6, 


a, 


if 


at, 


, 2„ 




, 2,8, 


eh=a, 


If 


ale, , 


, 8„ 




, 2, 


6, 


,, 


eU, 


, 4„ 




, 1,8, 


ih=e, 


,» 


eel, , 


, 6» 




, 1, 


h 


>> 


m. 


, 6„ 




, 4, 6, 7, ouh=aw 


99 


thought, , 


, 7„ 




, 4,6, 


ou=6, 


99 


hough, , 


, 8„ 




. 4,7, 


oh=o, 


,» 


zone, , 


, 9„ 




, 4, 


o=u. 


», 


son, , 


, 10 „ 




, 6,7, 


uh=oo, 


,» 


pool, , 


, 11 „ 




, 5, 


u=66. 


>, 


pull, 


, 12 „ 




, 2,1, 


8, eih=i. 


,, 


heigh, 


, 18 „ 




, 2,1, 


ei, 


>» 


heighing, , 


, 14 „ 




, 6,1, 


8, aih=ay, 


19 


a,j:=yes , 


, 16 „ 




, 6,1, 


ai. 


,» 


eyas. 


, 16 „ 




, 4,1, 


8, oih=oy 


» 


boy 


. 17 „ 
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From 4, 1, oi, as in boyish, No. 18 

6, 6, 7, auh=ow, „ now, „ 19 „ 



6, 6, au=ou, 
1, 6, 7, iuh=ew, 

1, 6, iu=u, 

2, 6, 7, euh=ur, 
2, 5, eu. 



Yarmouth, „ 20 „ 



pew, 
bordure, 
murmur, 
major, 



21 „ 

22 „ 
28 „ 
24 „ 



From 4, 



1,3, 



4, 



F. 



n r, 
„ 1, 

6, 7 w, 



CONSONANTS, 
h, as in hump, 
rump, 
lump, 
numps, 
mumps, 
womb, 
plump, - 



b, 
f, 

V, 

k, 

g» 

t, 

d, 

s, 

z, 

sh, 

zh, 

ch, 

th, 
dh. 



bump, 
frump, 
vamp. 



„ 1 yam, 

99 


,, clump. 


„ gunp, 


„ tump. 


„ dump, 


,, ) stump. 


,, 1 shrimp, 



„ chump, 
n jump, 
thumb. 



"1 



No. 15 D 
19 
20 

1 

2 
16 
13 
14 
17 
18 
21 
22 

3 

4 

7 

8 

5 

6 
28 
24 
11 
12 

9 
10 



And hence we find, in evolving consonants from 
vowels, that is not only the centre letter of Jehovah ; 
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but that this septiliteral name discloses that o is both 
the primary vowel, and the rudimentary consonant, 
originating in and emanating from Jehovah. For 
o is simply a breathing, and if it be repeated, as in 
00, it becomes a dissyllable with a slight medial 
effort, and equivalent to oho=oh'0, or o-ho, as the 
case may be; and as the aspirate is thereby 
developed, it shows that the primary con- 
sonant, H, is evolved from the primary vowel, o, in the 
following order — o, oh, oo, oho, o-ho: and thus a 
circular breathing becomes an aspiration, and H 
literally expressive of Eternal God. 

The second rudimentary consonant is vowel uh= 
uu, which, as a consonant, assumes the form of tv ; 
for uu'd becomes equivalent to woh=wo, in wove. 

The third rudimentary consonant is vowel ih=ii, 
which, as a consonant, assumes the form of y; as ii-o 
becomes equivalent to yoh=yo, in yoke. 

The fourth consonant sound, in progressive order, 
is that of r, which, in its guttural character, is little 
more than a long vowel sign ; for or, is nearly =:aw; and 
jar, is nearly =jah ; and, as r thereby becomes the 
primary liquid, another form as it were of the primary 
aspirate h, we are now in a position for further 
progress to show that the primary liquid, r, naturally 
conducts us to its interchangeable liquid, I, the first 
consonant in Elohim; I, like r, being little more 
than a long vowel sign in such words as harm, halm ; 
carve, calve ; stork, stalk ; and, as I is the first Hquid 
of Elohim, and r conducts us to I, from breathing 
h ; so, m being the final liquid of Elohim, nasal 
liquid n, in a corresponding manner, conducts us 
to its fellow nasal liquid m, which, like terminating 
the name Elohim, closes the lips and prevents 
further utterance until they be re-opened. And thus 
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from the centre of breathing vocal Jehovah, we obtain 
the force of liquid vocalized Elohim, in the following 
simple natural phonetic order — ^namely: — o, oh, 
or; orly om; orm; ho, hor; horl, horn; horm; four kinds 
of sound, (1) vocalf (2) liquid^ (8) ncuiol, (4) labial, 
becoming thereby developed. 

But as when we open our lips and simultaneously 
utter a vocalized sound, it is labial ; so we progress 
from nasal labial m, to vocal labial w, the rudimentary 
consonant of the second series ; w being nearly the 
interchangeable of m, as in smelty swell ; and hence 
as A, r, I, n,m, naturally formed the former phonetic 
sequence, so we find w, p, h,f, v, naturally form the 
present or second phonetic sequence, as exemplified 
in the words will, pill, bill, fill, vill ; two kinds of sound, 
(1) vocal, (4) labial, becoming in this instance 
developed. 

But as labial m conducted us to the w series, so 
is nasal m connected with, and, through n, conducts 
us to the y series; for gnarl, pronounced narl, is 
synonymous with yarr, allied to mar ; and hence we 
find that y, ng, k, g, as naturally form this, or the third 
phonetic sequence, as exemplified in the words yean, 
young, youngker, younger; three kinds of sound, 
(1) vocal, (8) nasal, (6) guttural, becoming herein 
developed. But, as n is phonetically convertible 
into ng, as in clank=clangk : as k, g, are convertible 
with t,d: and as t, d, partake of the organic for- 
mation of I, n, we find that the y series, through t, d, 
reverts to the A series ; thus : cop, gob ; top, dab ; lop, 
nob ; and that t, d, s, z, sh, zh, ch, j, th, dh, form the 
remaining natural sequence, required to complete the 
entire set of our English phonetic consonants ; one 
kind of sound, (6) dental, being this chief character- 
istic, as in tooth, sooth, sheath, chat, mouth. And 
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thus, as the consonant scheme begins with /i, as in 
ho ; so it ends with h, as in mou/^=the instrument 
of speaking; and thereby completes the circular 
derivation, like the orbicular o, which, having 
accomplished its purpose, resumes its position in the 
centre of Jehovah, whence it issued to form Elohim : 
for — **By the word of the Lord were the heavens 
made ; and all the host of them by the breath of his 
mouth. For he spake, and it was done ; he com- 
manded, and it stood fast." (Psalm xxxiii. 6 and 9.) 
" Forinthe Lord JEHOVAH is everlasting strength," 
(Isaiah xxvi. 4.) therefore-. — ** So shall my word 
be that goeth forth out of my mouth : it shall not 
return unto me void, but it shall accomplish that 
which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing 
whereto I sent it," saith the Lord, (Isaiah Iv. 11.) 

It may also be observed of the name Jehovah, that 
being septiliteral, it is symbolic of the aim of creation; 
and being trisyllabic, it is symbolic of the trinity. 
That o, the centre and emblem of Jehovah, is support- 
ed by a dexter and sinister literal trinity ; that h, 
emblematic of breathing and life, is the termination 
of each such supporter ; that iEH=j/a=^ consonant, 
o=ho=hf consonant, vAH=wah=Wy consonant ; also, 
that in the literal sequence of Jehovah i=e, EH=a, 
0=0, u=66, AH=ah, the five phonetic vowels in 
Continental ordinary alphabets ; and, that as Jehovah 
rested on the seventh day, so does his septiliteral 
name end with h, the literal emblem of the breathing, 
living, or speaking, God. 

And it may also be observed of the name Elohim, 
that being sexiliteral, it is symbolic of the works of 
creation ; and being trisyllabic, it is also symbolic of 
the trinity. That oh, the centre syllable, answers to 
Of the centre syllable and emblem of Jehovah ; that el, 
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the dexter supporter, answers to ieh, dexter of 
Jehovah : and im, the sinister supporter, answers to 
uah, sinister of Jehovah, when written and read from 
left to right. So that we may reasonably assimilate 
them thus : — 

EL=IEH =The Strong God. 

0H= =The Eternal God. 

IM=UAH=The Creative God. 
and, in Elohim, may mentally perceive, as it were, 
God, in the centre, supported dexter, by his divine 
power, and sinister, by his mighty works. (Psalm 
cxlviii. 6.) 

But, as the el of Elohim=:Z 
and the ieh of Jehovah=y 

And, as the oh of Elohim==o 
and the o of Jehovah=A 

Also, as the im of Elohim=:m 
and the uah of Jehovah=i(; 
we find that the equivalents of Elohim and Jehovah 
are literally interchangeable. For, (1) our fitly, has 
the II properly sounded as I; but, in the French 
fille, the sound of y is given thereto, instead of the 
sound of I; and Hallelujah itself becomes vocal 
analogically : (2) our oh, is interchangeable with our 
0, and ho : (8) our m, and w, are equipollent in inalet, 
and wallet. And thus we see : — productive mighty 
Elohim, may both literally, and consistently, return 
to the creative omnipotent Jehovah : because, liquid 
lingual Elohim, both issuing and returning, from 
and to Jehovah's breathing centret is significative of 
the 0, and illustrative of its power, in accomplishing 
its purpose, according to the phonetic symbol, con- 
bining primal vowel and final consonant, the oath of 
the being Jehovah. And the following paradigm so 
intelligibly condenses preceding remarks, that it will 
Drove self-explanatory. 

Digitized by LjOOQIC 
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G. 

The summary, therefore, is, that : — 

From 0=6, we get h, — ^r, 1, n, m, 
„ UH=66, „ w, — p, b, f, V, 
„ IH=e, „ y,— ng, k, g, 
^___- (t, d, s, z, 

u— 0, „ (sh,zh,ch,j,th,dh, 
Being seven divisions of consonants, the number of 
letters in Jehovah: and six kinds of consonant 
sounds, the number of letters in Elohim: the o 
derivatives, like aspirate /t, being both initiatory and 
terminative. 

And thus, as all our phonetic consonants are 
deducible from A, and h is deducible from o ; also 
as Elohim is deducible from Jehovah; and such 
regular deduction, working in a circle, ends at the 
beginning ; h returns to o, and Elohim to Jehovah, 
the source of both vowels and consonants, the author 
of all created existences, and of all things centre and 
circumference. Who appeared unto Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, as God Almighty (Exodus vi. 8.) ; but to 
Moses he declared hifnself to be God Eternal ; for, 
said he, — I AM I AM, is my name for ever; 
(Exodus iii. 14-15.) Whereby we may observe that 
the initial of Jehovah, and the final of Elohim, are 
the literal boundaries of his eternal personality ; and 
that I AM + I OM are expanded illustrations of 
Alpha and Omega, which receive correspond- 
ing illustration by the previous exposition being 
collaterally applicable to the present observations. 
Therefore let us laud and magnify both name and 
being; and say: — "Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty*' — " Thou art worthy, Lord, to receive 
glory and honour and power : for thou hast created 
all things, and for thy pleasure they are and were 
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created. — **Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty." 
(Eevelation iv. 8, 11, 8.) 

Haying already shown, in scheme F, how the con- 
sonants are initially successively related or derivable, 
we will now show, in scheme H, how they are 
appositely successively related or derivable ; in the 
progressive order of the paradigm or summary, G ; 
and then proceed with the exposition, or practical 
application, of this system of Pantagraphy. 

H. 

we go to h as in o, ho 
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All the dentals practically resulting from No. 16. 
For, as action, in French ac-si-on-irzak-shun English ; 
go, like the verh teeth, their practical houndaries are t, 
sharp, and th, flat. But whether short, or sharp, 
sounds, preceded long, or flat, sounds, in original 
speech ; or in the formation of the earhest alphabets ; 
it might be inopportune to discuss in this place. 
We therefore, at this juncture, proceed with the 
practical exposition of Pantagraphy. 

**THE REASON WHY." 
(Lukei. 1.8.3.4.) 

6.— KEPEATEE. 

As eminently conducive not only to brevity, 
celerity, and linearity, but also to distinctness, 
particularly where straight lines are concerned, this 
is one of the most distinguishing features of 
Pantagraphy. 

The Eepeater is a Circle ; and its size, or thickness, 
is to be according to the size or thickness of the sign 
it is required to signify. 

Thus, supposing aU the alphabetic signs were 
flexible, they might be coiled into circles, which 
would be large or small, or thick or thin, accordingly. 

And just as a short thin musical string might be 
coiled into a circle, corresponding with the orifice 
of a small musical pipe ; and a short thick string of 
equal length, if elastic, might be stretched to thinness 
of twice that length, and then coiled into a circle 
corresponding with the orifice of a larger musical 
pipe ; so the circle-repeater occurring at the end of 
any alphabetic character, indicates that it is a repeti- 
tion of that character, with its sharp or its flat sound, 
according to the size of the circle significative thereof. 

And thus the'repetition of any alphabetic sign may 
be signified by the circle-repeater instead of by 
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a repetition or continuation of the alphabetic sign 
itself, as in the Examples in Plates III. and IV. — 
see the centre of the book — the Repeater itself being 
No. 1 ; WW, 2 ; nm, 3 ; wm, 4 ; mw, 6 ; kk, 6; kg, 7; 
ggy 8; gk, 9; «, 10; dd, 11; did, 12; ss, 18; m«, 14; 
and so throughout the consonants, and the vowels 
too, whenever preferable. 

The Eepeater may also be made useful in many 
other ways, as in common writing, " verily, verily,'' 
may be written " verily o**; indeed, the eighth verse 
of the fourth chapter of Philippians may be written 
thus: — ** Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, 
o honest, o just, o pure, o lovely, o of good report ; 
if there be any virtue, and o praise, think on these 
things." 

7.— VO^LS. 

The Vowel Alphabet, Plate I., contains the 
elements of all the acknowledged vowel sounds used 
in speaking the English language with propriety ; 
and of one, or more, of such sounds do all recognised 
English vowel utterances consist. 

Nos 1, 8, 5, 7, 9, 11, are considered long by nature, 
and Nos. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, are held to be their 
essentially short sounds. 

Nos. 18, 15, 17, 19, 21, 23, are also considered 
long by nature, but liable to be shortened, and Nos. 
14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, meet such liability. 

Indeed, every vowel sound is only distinctively 
enunciated when under accent; for, by remission 
of accent, not only are the naturally long sounds 
somewhat shortened, but both they and the essen- 
tially short sounds are more or less modified in 
either quantity or quality, and approximate some of 
the other sounds accordingly. 
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8.— COMPOUND VOWELS. 
No. 24 enters so frequently into combination 
with most of the long Towel sounds when they are 
succeeded by consonant r, final in a word or a syl- 
lable, that, for shorthand purposes, such consonant 
might frequently be dispensed with, and the vowel 
combination serve for the r, and its preceding vowel, 
as in the Examples: deaVf dearer y 15 ; dire, 16 ; dare, 
darer, 17 ; doer, 18 ; door, 19 ; dure, 20 ; and others 
accordingly. 

9.— ABBEEVIATING VOWELS. 

No. 28 may also be used to exclude the r, for the 
sake of brevity, without destroying verbal indentifi- 
cation, as in the Examples : myrrh, 21 ; cur, 22 ; 
turn, 28 ; and others accordingly. 

No. 1 may be similarly used to exclude the r, for 
the sake of brevity, as in the Examples : car, 24 ; 
tar, 25 ; dark, 26 ; and others accordingly. 

No. 7 may likewise be similarly employed to ex- 
clude' the r, for brevity, as in the Examples nor, 27 ; 
tor, 28 ; for, 29 ; and others accordingly. 

And even when r shows the fuller sounds, may 
simple vowel signs be employed for their significa- 
tion to exclude the r, for the sake of brevity and 
expedition, as in the Examples : are, 80 ; or, 81 ; 
err, 82 ; and others accordingly. 

And to effect further brevity in expeditious writing, 
several of the other vowel characters may be used 
to signify entire words, having similarity of sound, 
as in the Examples: he, 88 ; how, aha, 84 ; who, 85 ; 
and others accordingly. 

10.— ASPIRATE TRANSITIVE VOWELS. 
And by placing a dot before such signs the aspi- 
rate transitive may be signified, as in the Examples : 
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he, 86 ; hay, 87 ; how, 88 ; and others accordingly. 

The transitive dot^ still signifying the power of h, 
may also be joined initially; and, for shorthand pur- 
poses, a dot may be blended both medially B,nd finally, 
signifying then the consonants nt or nd, as in the 
Examples : high, hind, 89 ; how, hound, 40 ; hew, 
e and a, 41 ; and others accordingly. 

11.— OEGANIC TKANSITION VOWELS. 

Also, as the current English vowels are considered 
to possess two, w y, both of an organic character, and 
aspirable, No. 5 may be used, after the manner of 
the dot-aspirate, to indicate the sound of consonant 
y, for the sake of brevity, both in time and space ; 
as in the Examples: ye, yeaned, 42; yea, 48; you, 44; 
and others accordingly. 

And No. 11 may be employed in a similar manner 
to indicate the sound of consonant w in all similar 
combinations, as in the Examples ; we, 45 ; way, 46 ; 
wow, wound {twisted), 47 ; and others accordingly. 

Such are some of the properties of the vowels, 
which being of smaller formation than the conso- 
nants are readily distinguishable from them, while 
the attested vocalic interchangeability of h, w, y, 
illustrates the mutual afiGbiity of vowels and conso- 
nants. 

And, if long and short thin signs be adopted to 
mark their sounds, there will then be twenty-four 
short and long thick signs available for any foreign. 
vowel sounds not significable by the signs for our 
English vowel sounds. 

So that, in reality, there are forty-eight simple 
strokes available for representing vowel sounds. 
And as their use does not depend on fixed positions, 
the signification by strokes, as developed in this 
system, is not only preferable but more universally 
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applicable, and altogether more simple, than by dots 
and fixed positions according to Pitman's system ; 
for, by this system, any number of vowel sounds, 
and any successive order, can be signified either 
separately or combinedly, and whether associated 
with consonants or not ; as vowel 16, by 1 and 5 ; 
vowel 17, by 7 and 6 ; see Examples 48 and 49 ; 
and others accordingly. While Pitman's system — 
requiring first, second, third, and pi'ecisely-middle- 
place fixed, as well as exceptionally-placed, vowels — 
is both inconsistent and contradictory, as may be 
exemplified by the words aoristy aorta , aerial ; deo, 
duo ; eion, eetion, eolidn, eolic, avRa^ and others. Nor 
can Pitman use the dot-aspirate in every position, 
while in my system it can be used without exception. 

12.— CONSONANTS. 

The Consonant Alphabet, Plate II., contains the 
elements of all the acknowledged consonant sounds 
used in speaking the English language with propriety ; 
and of one, or more, of such sounds do all recognised 
English consonant utterances consist. 

Nos. 3, 6, 7, 9, 11, 18, 17, 23, are so evidently 
the sharp sounds of Nos. 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 18, 24, 
their corresponding fiat sounds, that they need no 
explanation. 

Nos. 1, 16, 19, 21, not pairing so evidently with 
Nos. 2, 16, 20, 22, a brief explanation may be not 
appropriating inutility. 

Nos. 1 and 2 then being both nasals and liquids, 
sometimes interchangeable, and of equal value in 
con and com ; No. 16 being practically No. 16, with 
vowel No. 11, incorporated and rapidly uttered; 
Nos. 19 and 20 being not only liquids and inter- 
changeable but partaking of the same organic action ; 
and No. 21, at the commencement of syllables, as 
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yeaHf young, resembling so mucli the organic action 
of No. 22, at the end of syllables, as young, yeB,mng ; 
and approximating in sense, as well as sound, in 
sunny, sunshiny, rainy, foamy, and sunning, sun- 
shming, raining, foaming, the pairing of these eight 
consonants is thus briefly shown to be both con- 
sistent and apposite. 

The consonants being of larger formation than 
the vowels are readily distinguishable from them ; 
and if long and short thin characters be adopted to 
signify their sounds, there will then be twenty-four 
short and long thick signs available for any foreign 
consonant sounds not signiflcable by the signs for 
our English consonant sounds, or for any extra 
purpose connected with our said English consonant 
sounds. 

So that, in reality, there are forty-eight simple 
strokes available for representing consonant sounds. 
And as the full Pantagraphy may be written with all 
thin characters of different lengths and the Eepeater, 
or with thin and thick characters of equal length 
with or without the Eepeater, or an optional ad- 
mixture of both modes; while the use of the 
Bepeater, will at once facilitate, abbreviate, and 
define the writing; and as Pitman's full Phono- 
graphy is, in one word, imperfect; employs com- 
pound characters for some single alphabetical letters, 
which ought to be denoted by simple signs in any 
perfect system; has also numerous exceptions to 
its general rules, and cannot be written on the thin 
principle alone, it is inferior, both in its vowels and 
its consonants, to my full Pantagraphy. For any 
succession of consonants or vowels whatever may be 
written by my system, and connectedly in each case ; 
but not by Pitman's system, however ingenious it 
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may be in its contrivances — and ingenuity it certainly 
displays — nor by any other system than my own of 
which I have any knowledge : although, in compar- 
ing good systems, sometimes one, sometimes another, 
may appear to possess the superiority. 

18.— DIEECTIONS FOE WEITING. 

Never forget, while learning, to make the conso- 
ants large enough, as diminution of size will result 
from dexterity, and the smallest possible formation 
might not practically be the most expeditious : brevity 
of outline being not always an index of expedition. 

On the assumption then, of long thin and short 
thin characters being adopted as the fundamental 
principle of writing, and as being specially adapted 
to the delicate fingers of the ladies, inadvertent 
thickness will not affect signification, and Nos. 3 
and 5, 4 and 6 ; 8 and 16, 4 and 16, coalescing 
respectively, will admirably signify, without em- 
ploying additional signs, as in the Examples: 
X (ks), 60 ; GZ, 51 ; Q (kw), 62 ; GW, 68. 

And then, as contributing to both linearity and 
brevity for shorthand purposes, any of the consonants 
may be thickened for special use ; thus, on account of 
practical affinity. No. 1, made thick, may signify ng, 
as in song ; No. 2, made thick, may signify rnp or mb, 
as in temper, timber; No. 8, made thick, may 
signify nk, as in thinker; No. 4, made thick, may 
signify ng, as in finger ; No. 6, made thick, may 
signify sh, as in fashion, or zh, as in fusion ; No. 6, 
made thick, may signify ch, as in such, or ^', as in 
hiege, and Nos. 28 and 24, made also thick, may 
signify ch, as in chest, and j, as in jest, respectively ; 
as in the Examples : song, 54 ; temper, timber, 55 ; 
thinker, 56 ; finger, 57 ; fashion, fusion, 68 ; such, 
siege, 59 ; chest, jest, 60 ; no vowels being required to 
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render them intelligible. Or, should equal length 
thin and thick characters be adopted for general use, 
lengthening the aforesaid consonants respectively 
will answer correspondingly. -N.B. No. 11, as in chin, 
chest, and such like may be denoted by Nos. 7 and 21, 
or 7 and 28 ; and No. 12, as in gin, jest, and such like 
by Nos. 8 and 21, or 8 and 24; according to the 
requirements of linearity and explicitness of outline. 

Also, No. 19 or 20, having to be repeated, as in 
laurel, parallel, the alternate sign may be denoted 
either by a circle-repeater ; or by one sign drawn up- 
wards, or downwards, and the other sign drawn 
downwards, or upwards ; or the successive signs 
may be drawn at different but connected consecutive 
angles ; and both upwards, or both downwards, 
whichever at the time may be the most convenient. 

Likewise, No. 13 or 14, having to be repeated, as 
in people, hopeep, the alternate sign may be denoted 
either by a circle-repeater; or the successive signs 
may be drawn at different but connected consecutive 
angles, and both downwards ; whichever at the time 
may be the most convenient. 

14.— ANTICIPATORS. 

As much contributing to brevity, celerity, 
linearity, and even legibility, especially for short- 
hand purposes, an initial Hook may be employed to 
denote the addition of r or 2 to any alphabetic 
consonant ; as in the Examples : tr, 61 ; pr, 62 ; nr, 
63 ; rr, 64 ; and dr, br, mr, Ir, agreeing thereto ; 
tl, 65 ; pi, 66 ; nl, 67 ; rl, 68 ; and dl, hi, ml, II, 
agreeing thereto ; as regards the straight signs. 

And the initial Hook being converted into an 
initial Cibole, may denote the funther addition of s ; 
as in the Examples : str, 69 ; spr, 70 ; snr, 71 ; srr. 
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72 ; and adr, «6r, smr, slr^ agreeing thereto ; sfl, 78 ; 
spl, 74; ml, 76; «rZ, 76; and $dl, sbl, snd, sll, 
agreeing thereto ; as regards the straight signs. 

And to all the curved signs, the hook and circle 
maybeapplied after the Examples : kr, 77 ; kl, 78; skr, 
79 ; ski, 80 ; sr, 81; si, 82 ; ssr, 88 ; ssl, 84. The r 
Hook and its Circle, being of smaller formations than 
the I Hook and its Circle. 

16.— ANTICIPATOBS AND REPEATERS. 
An Anticipator and a Repeater may also be used in 
one word ; as in the Examples : prp (prop), 85 ; sprb 
(superb), 86; ssr (saucer), 87 ; Mr« (saucers), 88 ; the 
key or alphabetic signs being, in such cases, both 
initialled and finalled. And the Anticipator-circle 
may imply the sound of z, as well as s ; as in sapor, 
zebra, suffer, zephyr, and others accordingly. 

16.— HALVING. 

And as further contributing to brevity and celerity, 
all the odd-numbered, or sharp consonant signs, 
whether single or compound, being made half their 
usual size, may denote the inclusion oi t ox d; as in 
the Examples : tt or td, 89 ; trt or trd, 90 ; strt or 
strdy 91 ; th, or tld, 92 ; stlt or stld, 98. 

And the half-sized stroke, being made thick, may 
denote the like inclusion in flat consonant signs, as 
in the Examples : dt or dd, 94 ; drt or drd, 95 ; sdrt 
or sdrd, 96 ; dlt or did, 97 ; sdlt or sdld, 98. 

This halving principle will be easily understood on 
considering that as d drawn thick would be the length 
of t drawn thin, so would their then halves be of 
equal length. 

Such half-sized strokes can also take the Repeater 
after them ; as in the Examples ; dtd (dated), 99 ; 
and strtd (^striated, saturated), 100. 
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17.— STENOGRAPHY. 
To write Shobthand, or stenetically, every usefiil 
abbreviation should be practised. For Shorthand, as 
its name implies, is an abbreviated mode of writing 
for the sake of rapidity ; and is based upon the use 
of arbitrary characters, in such a manner as to ob- 
tain the utmost possible brevity and celerity, com- 
patible with legibihty. And as other abbreviations 
are obtainable, besides the practicable ones already 
enumerated, there is abundant scope for individual 
ingenuity in this inexhaustible subject. 

Spoken language is most intelligible when fully 
and distinctly pronounced; and, however written 
words may be ordinarily spelt, certain sounds as- 
signed thereto generally render them briefer to the 
ear than to the eye. The aim of Shorthand, how- 
ever, is to render not only words but also sentences 
more commatic to the eye than to the ear, by ab- 
breviating, as it were, even sounds themselves ; and 
as the first, most useful and most universally adopted 
step in beginning to commatize by Shorthand is to 
dispense with every vowel possible, that must be 
the first commatizing step in the Shorthand of this 
Pantagraphy. 

The use of vowels, therefore, in Shorthand writ- 
ing, must be discarded as far as exclusion may be 
practicable. 

18.— DOTS ABOVE THE LINE. 

Dots being placed above the line, may be turned 
to good account for compounding the articles a, an, 
the : as in the Examples : the, 101 ; and the, both the, 
with the, all the, 102 ; to the, at the, on the, in the, for 
the, 108; of the, from the, by the, through the, 104; 
either the, or the, 106 ; neither the, nor the, 106 — ^the 
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article a, or an, as well as the article the, being, in 
all similar, or corresponding, combinations, both 
applicable, and intelligible, by the context — either the 
one or the other, whichever you please, 107 ; neither the 
one nor the other, not any one of them, 108 ; both the 
one and the other, all of them put together, 109 ; or any 
other words or phrases of respective analogous sig- 
nification. 

19.— BULED LINES. 

Frequently a substitute for vowels may be ob- 
tained by using ruled lines ; for when words begin 
with vowels, and in some sentences nearly one half 
the words do commence with vowels, as on, is, attain, 
&c., by not letting the first sounded consonants 
therein touch the line they may by such positional 
arrangement be readily distinguished from no, so, 
ten, &c. ; where the first sounded consonants are 
drawn in contact with the line ; as in the Examples : 
on, 110; is. 111; attain, 112; wo, 118; so, 114 ; ten, 
115 ; and others accordingly. 

And even if a word commence with h, w, or y, and 
have another consonant therein, it will frequently be 
found that for Shorthand purposes the h, w, or y, may 
be dropped as if they were vowels ; and by placing 
the succeeding consonant above, but not in contact 
with the line, the context will define its equivalence; 
or, if such succeeding consonant be drawn in contact 
with the line, and a dot be placed before it, but not 
in contact, the dot may signify, for shorthand-piirposes, 
any vowel whatever, and h, w, or y, included too ; 
because the dot implies a breathing, and whether the 
word begin with a vowel, or with h, w, or y, the con- 
text, as before, will readily determine; as in the 
Examples: hit, 116; with, 117; young, 118; and 
longer words accordingly. 
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Also, when vowels occur as words, by placing 
them above the line, their signification becomes 
more evidently interpret able ; as in the Examples : 
A, 119 ; I, 120 ; 0, 121 ; and Examples 80 to 49. 

EuLED Lines are certainly not essential, never- 
theless it is better to use them, as they are a guide 
to the pen, tend to preserve linearity, and may be 
useful in more ways than as a substitute for vowels. 
For instance, a consonant, whether single or com- 
pound, being drawn through the line, may by such 
contrivance be understood to signify; as in the 
Examples : together, 122 ; stronger , 123 ; altogether, 
124 ; and others accordingly ; and below the line, 
other arbitrary words equally consistently. 

20.— EXEMPTS. 

As not only vowels, but many consonants, are ex- 
empt from service in shorthand, consonant r need not 
be inserted in cork, stork, barm, and such like words or 
syllables, any more than consonant I need be inserted 
in calk, stalk, balm, and such like words or syllables ; 
but when sonorous, I and r must be used ; as in 
the Examples: reap, 125; merit, 126; loyalty, rarity, 
127; and others accordingly. 

21.— PEEFIXES. 

And as further contributory to brevity and celerity 
in expeditious writing, the following Prefixes or 
initions may thus be signified : — 

Initial h, whether as aspirating a consonant, after 
the manner of aspirating a vowel, as in the words 
why, which, what, and such like ; or whether a vowel 
intervene between it and the next consonant, as in 
the words hath, house, heave, and such like, by a dot 
connected. (128, ^rsi Example.) 
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Anti, and nt, and nd, generally when they are the 
first consonants, by a connected half length n. (128, 
second Example.) 

Con or conif by a dot, unconnected. (129). 

Contra, by a small k. (180). 

Circum, by a small circle, unconnected. (181). 

Extra, by a small x. (182). 

Intro, by a small n. (188). 

Magni, by a regular m, (184). 

Sub, by a small s, (185). 

Super, by a small s. (186). 

Tram, by (a hooked) tr. (187). 
and any others related to the above; as in the 
Examples : hightype, antitype, 128 ; construct, com- 
pend, 129 ; contradict, 180 ; circumduct, 181 ; extra- 
dose, 182; introduce, 188; magnitude, 184; subtract, 
185; superstruct, 186; transfix, 187; and others 
accordingly. 

22.— AFFIXES. 

And the following Affixes or terminations may thus 
be signified for like purposes : — 

^n<2, ent, and nt, and n^i, generally by a dot 
connected, instead of the half length n, whenever 
practicable (188). 

N.B. — This may also be used medially (140). 

Ing, by a dot unconnected (142) ; ings by a thicker 
dot ; inging, ingings, by two dots correspondingly. 

Mand, scent, and such like by placing the con- 
sonant commencing the termination across the end 
of the consonant preceding the termination and in 
contact with it (145) : and when the consonant 
commencing the termination is a repetition of the 
preceding consonant, the circle-repeater may be 
placed in contact accordingly (147). 
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Sion, lion, and such like by a hook at the end of 
the consonant sound commencing the termination 
(149) : the said hook, with an inward but open curlf 
may signify the plural sions, tions, (160): a con- 
sonant bisecting its preceding consonant, near the 
end thereof, may include the termination sion^ tioriy 
(151) : when the character preceding the termination 
sion, tion, is a repetition of the preceding consonant, 
the repeater and the hook may be used in the regular 
way (158), or the circle-repeater may bisect its 
preceding sign, near the end thereof (155) : and on 
the like principle a repeater may be bisected by the 
consonant preceding sioUf tion, and such like (158). 

Table, tably, dable, dahhf, rity, lity, rally, sively, 
siveness, tai'y, tarily, lively, tiveness, and indeed any 
termination for shorthand purposes, by placing the 
character commencing the termination unconnectedly 
across the end of the preceding character, the context 
being, generally, sufficient to determine the termina- 
tion intended (160). 

The preceding, and all affixes related thereto, 
have illustrations in the Examples : sent, send, 188 ; 
fount, found, 189; friends, 140; pantagraphy, 141; 
sing, sings, 142 ; things, 148 ; distinguishing, 144 ; 
demand, 145 ; descent, 146 ; moment, 147 ; detained, 
148 ; mission, 149 ; sessions, 150 ; donation, 151 ; 
decisions, 152 ; monition, 15S; dotations, 15^ ; moni- 
tion, 155 ; dotation, 156 ; cessation, 157 ; suspicion, 
158 ; cognition, 159 ; inevitable, 160 ; momentarily, 
161 ; and others accordingly. 

28.— CONCISION. 
Many small and unimportant words may be 
omitted altogether, even when other abbreviations 
are employed, as they could readily be suppHed in 
the transcription. 
b2. 
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¥ or inBiB,noef the bracketed words in ** My tovgue 
[is the] pen [of a] ready writer,'' may be omitted ; 
and such omissions may be indicated by grouping, or 
forming more closely together, the characters for 
the mtng pn rdrtr ; as in Example 162 ; showing 
contraction and exclusion together. 

And as aiding oommatism many long words may 
be denoted, as in the Examples : nevertheless^ 168 ; 
notwithstanding, 164 : demonstratively, 165 ; trans- 
migration, 166 ; transubstantiation, 167 ; and others 
accordingly; wherein the eliding consonants are 
distinguished by thickness. 

And, as further aiding concision, many words of 
frequent occurrence, like formation, or collateral 
meaning, may be denoted by one character in a given 
position; and by changing the position of the 
character the signification may also be changed, and 
assigned to other words in like manner. 

But as a complete list of such words is neither 
practicable nor necessary, for every writer would 
adopt but what suited his individual genius or his 
own purpose, a few examples only are given as 
samples of tie applicability of the principle, which 
will admit of much and varied individual extension, 
as in the Examples : thee, thy, thine, they, their, theirs, 
them, 168 ; therefore, throughout, therewith, thereby, 
169 ; an, and, end, hand, 170 ; no, not, night, nought, 
171 ; ye, you, your, yours, 172 ; England, English, 
Englishman, 178 ; can, come, keep, 174 ; shall, shalt, 
shouldst, 176 ; will, wilt, wouldst, 176, or, through 
the line, wherefore, whatsoever, wherewith, whereby; 
and others accordingly. 

And as further aids, the following are illustrative 
of abbreviating principles, which are really inex- 
haustible; for every writer would follow his own 
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intuitive perception, according to oironmstances, as 
in the Examples : are not to be, 171 ; is not to be, 
178 ; may, or might, be, 179 ; may, or might, not be, 
180 ; shall be, 181 ; shall not be, 182 ; of a, of the, 
183 ; to a, to the, 184 ; by a, by the, 185 ; and others 
accordingly. 

24.— MEMOEANDA. 

Titles may be signified, as in the Examples : Mr,, 
186; Mrs., 187: Miss, 188; Misses, 189; which 
require but vowels to complete their full sounds. 

Vowels intervening between double consonants, 
may be signified, as in the Examples: mile, 190; 
merlin, 191. 

A succession of vowels may be signified, as in the 
ExamplQ3 : duo, 192 ; Ionia, 193. 

A repeater and a vowel concurring, may be sig- 
nified, as in the Examples : teetotum, 194 ; nonentity, 
195. 

Halving and the repeater united to full size, may 
be signified, as in the Examples : catechetic, 196 ; 
cachectic, 197 ; satisfied, 198 ; antedated, 199 ; insti- 
tuted, 200. 

The use of double and triple letters materially 
tends to clear the writing and render it more legible, 
in a shorthand sense, whether vowels intervene or 
not. 

The utility of the double set of signs will become 
more and more evident by practice. For, as the 
thin signs may, in all practicable cases, be drawn up- 
wards or downwards, backwards or forwards, as the 
case may be, to effect linearity or more perfect out- 
line ; so the thick signs, being drawn downwards or 
forwards, as the case may be, will often contribute 
to linearity, distinctness, and brevity ; while the com- 
bination of both sets will enable numerous varia- 
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tions and abbreviations to be developed and effected, 
besides those abready shown. 

And although, for general purposes, the fullest 
writing will make the easiest deciphering, yet an expert 
writer will soon discover that for reporting purposes 
there need be no great difference between p and b, f 
and V, t and </, k and g, ch and j, s and z, sh and zk, 
th and dh ; that n from m, r from Z, h from w, and y 
from ng, will be all the consonants needing speciad 
distinction by either length or thickness ; and that 
some vowels, as well as consonants, are practically 
interchangeable. 

For illustration of &few points see Plate V., in the 
centre of the book. 

26.— GBAMMAGRAPHY. 

To write Orammagraphy, or literally, as far as the 
English language is concerned, the letters of the 
ordinary English alphabet must be represented by 
the Pantagraphic signs agreeing thereto. 

But as c has practically three sounds k, s, tsh, 
when it takes the sound of k, as in can, it may be 
denoted by consonant 8, with a dot at the com- 
mencement, after the manner of a comma ; when it 
takes the sound of s, as in city, it may be denoted by 
consonant 5, with a dot at the commencement, 
affcer the manner of a comma ; and when it takes 
the sound of, say, tsh, as in such, it may be denoted 
by consonant 11, with a dot at the commencement, 
after the manner of a comma. 

And as g, has frequently the sound of j, as in gin, 
to mark such, when it occurs, consonant 12, with a 
dot at the commencement, after the manner of a 
comma, will serve, and distinguish gin from jin in 
every way. 
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And as q is practically equivalent to kwy the 
coalescence of consonants 8 and 16, as Example 52, 
may at all times be used for q. 

Also, as X is practically the same as ks, the 
coalescence of consonants 8 and 5, as Example 50, 
may always serve for this letter. 

And as the foregoing arrangement preserves 
identity and yet distinguishes difference without the 
invention of more signs, it prevents confusion in the 
use of the alphabet. 

Consonant 9, however, might have been used for 
c\ consonant 28, for q; and consonant 4 for g, 
always; though, by such an arrangement, the 
present distinctness would have been neither obtained 
nor preserved, although all the simple signs would 
have been thereby utilised. 

26.— PHONOGRAPHY. 

To write Phonography , or by sound, sounds must 
be signified ; alphabetically, first, after the manner 
already accomplished ; and then, to use them in the 
strictest manner, they should be written separately 
like type — ^in which case thin and thick signs would 
be best. 

But in practical phonetic writing, consonants 
must be joined and vowels be placed about them 
according to circumstances. Consequently, unabbre- 
idated alphabetic signs, when joined, may practically 
be either thick and thin, or all thin, or an admixture 
of both, according to the bias, preference, or require- 
ments of individual writers, by using the Repeater 
as already expounded. See also Plate V, 

27.— FOREIGN WORDS. 
Foreign Words may be distinguished by placing all 
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sounded vowels in contact with respective consonants; 
as in Father, &c. — See Plate V. 

And it seems to me that not only the Welsh 11, 
but the guttural ch and gh, in whatever language 
found, may be simply and intelligibly rendered and 
signified by substituting our h, aspirate, for the first 
I, as in Hlan=zLlan, Hlan-gd-hlen=Llangollen : and 
transposing it, as in Ldhk=Lonh, and Ldhgz=Lough : 
taking care to aspirate the h. after the preceding 
letter has had its proper sound, and rendering the 
whole sound monosyllabic. 

28.— PUNCTUATION. 
Punctuation may be the same as in common use. 

29.— CAPITALS. 

Capitals may be signified, when thin and thick 
signs are uaed, by making the initials, say, twice 
the ordinary length ; and when all thin characters 
are used, by making the initials merely thick. 

80.— ACCENT. 
Accent, required in words of more syllables than 
one, may be denoted by placing the guiding vowels 
in contact with respective consonants : as ah in father, 
i in kingdom, &c. — See Plate V. 

81.— FIGUEES. 
Figures may be denoted as in Plate V., and when 
used, the signs may be either joined or separate : 
but for better distinctness should be written either 
lower than the ordinary writing, or under the line, 
or be indicated by a small x as in the third Example ; 
and when a figure is repeated its repetition may be de- 
noted by the repeater as in ordinary writing, if that 
be briefer than its own character, as in the same 
Example. 
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82.— EXPLANATION OF PLATE V. 

Plate V., is intended for utility, not for beauty; 
and to stimulate, not to supersede, individual 
application. 

The Lord's Prayer contains examples of connected 
and disconnected phonography, or sound writing; 
stenography, or short writing; granmiagraphy, or 
literatim writing ; thick and thin, long and short, and 
characters above, and through the line ; capitals ; 
accent; punctuation; the superiority of portable 
stroke-vowels; and the double utility of beginning 
above the line such words as commence with vowels. 

The shorthand adapations and abbreviations in the 
quotation from Shakspeare, are merely indications 
of what expert reporting stenographers accomplish 
in the art of commatism or shortening words — and 
sentences too by amalgamation or joining abbreviated 
words — according to individual capacity ; the scope 
for their ingenuity in such art being literally 
boundless. 

The Figures are very simple, natural, and regular ; 
may be formed separately, or connectedly ; and re- 
petition of a figure, may be denoted by the repeater ; 
as in the three examples respectively. 

83.— PHONOSCRIPT AND PHONOTYPE. 

Common Alphabets, which are adaptable to 
common writing and printing ; the type adaptable to 
Roman and Italic forms ; the script dispensing with 
dotting i and j, and crossing t ; and both self- 
explaining ; are contained in Plate VL, based on the 
principles of the alphabets in Plates I. and 11. ; but 
somewhat varied therefrom in the arrangement of the 
successive order of the consonants; and so con- 
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structeci that one monograph=one phonogram through- 
out. By using them, words may be represented 
perfectly phonetically, accurately lineally, and per- 
manently legibly, 

84.— GLOSSOGRAPHY. 
But as our common spelling and pronunciation, 
or English orthography and orthoepy, are technically 
nomic and glossic, the terms adopted by Mr. A. J. Ellis 
in his System of Glossic, I now propound a system 
of English Glossic, not only differing from that of 
Mr. Ellis in its alphabetic arrangement, but more 
simple, more practical, and more complete, than his 
method, for appreciatively writing and printing the 
acknowledged current English glossic, or pronuncia- 
tion, of our English lexicographical, or nomic, 
spelling. And after arranging the vowels and con- 
sonants in their respective alphabets, I shall add a 
specimen, illustrative of efficient adaptation, and 
practical exactness ; because, as any vowel, when 
unaccented, more or less approximates the sound of 
some other vowel, the respective appropriation of 
elective vowels will prove practically preservative of 
verbal identity, by the facility afforded for retaining 
the current nomic orthography 







Vowel Alphabet. 






^' 


as in 


at 




ie, or 1, 


as in 


ice 


aa, or a. 




ah 




0, 




on 


ae, or a. 




ale 




oe, or 0, 




ode 


ai, or a. 




ay= 


yes 


oi, or 0, 




oil 


au, or a, 




awl 




00, or 0, 




ooze 


E, 




ell 




ou, or 6, 




owl 


ee, or e, 




eve 




u. 




cup 


eu, or e. 




earl 




ue, or u. 




cube 


I, 




ill 




uu, oru,. 




full 
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Consonant Alphabet. 




H, 


as in 


he 


K, as in kit 


w, 


>> 


we 


g» 


, gag 


Y, 


>> 


ye 


T, 


, tit, 


ng, or n, 


9f 


young 


d, 


, did 


E, • 


If 


ray 


s, 


, son 


1, 


99 


lay 


z, 


, zone 


N, 


99 


nay 


SH, or s, , 


, fashion 


m, 


>> 


may 


zh, or z, , 


, vision 


P, 


99 


pay 


CH, or c, , 


, church 


b, 


9> 


bay 


j» * 9 


, judge 


F, 


»> 


few 


TH, or t, , 


, thaw 


V, 


>> 


view 


dh, or d, , 


, thou 



It will be necessary always to mark the accent in 
words exceeding monosyllables; because, imless 
accent be denoted, words cannot be written as pro- 
nounced. And as vowels are always either long, or 
short, the accent-mark may be placed either to a 
vowel, or to a consonant, according to convenience ; 
the acute sign denoting the principal, and the grave 
sign denoting the secondary, accent. And the marks 
used as signs of the inflection of the vowels and con- 
sonants to which they apply, may be placed either 
under, or over, the respective letters according to 
convenience, not only to secure legibility, but to 
preserve compactness, in both type and script, when 
capital, or tall-headed, or long-tailed, letters may 
require such distinctive positional interchange. 

And when a conjunction of vowels, separable in 
pronunciation, may occur, the diearesis may be used, 
as at present. And whenever, as in such compound 
words as knighthood^ goshawk, and others, letter h is 
to be sounded, j7«r se, a dash, or hyphen, as now used 
in to-day, to-morrow, may be thereof the divisional 
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indication. And all other matters, such as 
punctuation, the genitive, or eliding, apostrophe, 
capitals, italics, and so on, may be adapted, as they 
are now ordinarily adopted. 

Specimen. 

NoMic. — ** So shall my word be that goeth forth 
out of my mouth : it shall not return unto me void, 
but it shall accomplish that which I please, and it 
shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it." 
(Isaiah Iv. 11.) 

Alphabetic Glossio. — " Soe shal mie weurd bee 
dhat goeeth foeurth out ov mie mouth : it shal not 
rite urn untoo mee void, but it shal akomplish dhat 
hwich ie pleez, and it shal prosper in dhe thing 
hwaertoo ie sent it." 

Inflected Glossio. — '* So sal mi werd be dat goet 
fourt 6t ov mi mot : it sal not ritern unto me vod, 
but it sal akomplis dat hwic I plez, and it sal pros- 
per in de tin hwarto I sent it." 

The above verse by the nomic spelling alphabet, 
consisting of twenty- six letters, contains 144 single 
letters : by the alphabetic glossic alphabet, consist- 
ing of 18 vowels and 24 consonants, it contains 162 
single letters : and by the inflected glossic alphabet, 
consisting of 6 vowel letters and 19 consonant letters, 
it contains 120 single letters. 

85.— CONCLUSION. 

This issue is, in reality, the sixth edition of my 
system of Shorthand invented before 1849 — the order 
of issue of the respective editions having been Pan- 
tagraphy (1868) Neography (1864, 1864, 1866,) 
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Pantagraphy (copyright 1869, 1873) — and is intended, 
on my part, to close the controversy provoked by 
Mr. Pitman in the year 1864. 

Therefore, in concluding applicably, I may state 
that, like constructing and furnishing houses to dwell 
in, I have produced consonant alphabets, which may 
be regarded as substantial structures of the language, 
and arranged vowel alphabets, which may be regarded 
as furniture thereof. 

And though nothing but use will conduct to their 
practical acquisition ; yet, by practice, all users will 
skilfully become their approving possessors. 

And as the foundation is sound and admits of a 
variety of alphabetic architectural detail, it will 
enable to be raised thereon any pecuHar super- 
structural requirements accordingly. 

And it cannot be too much inculcated, nor too well 
remembered, that the most accomplished teachers of 
stenography, and the most experienced shorthand 
VTriters, both teach, and attest, that the shortest 
practical writing is not necessarily that which occupies 
the least space, when written deliberately ; but that 
which, while combining the greatest simplicity, 
efficiency, and legibility, can also be written the most 
expeditiously. 

And although I may eventually bring out another 
edition, both truth, and justice, constrain me now to 
declare that notwithstanding other good systems, there 
is no system of shorthand extant of which I have any 
knowledge, or with which I am in anywise acquaint- 
ed, so entirely simple, easy, and complete, as this, 
the third or sixth edition of my Pantagraphy. 

*' PRACTICE AND PERSEVERE." 
(Eph.ii 20,21,22.) 
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86.— ADDENDA. 

Before subscribing my signature, it may prove 
useful to tabulate that Consonant characters, drawn 
in the direction of those- of this edition of my system 
of Shorthand, seem to have been first used by 
respective authors, as below ; namely : — 

For In By Authorities. 

N 1618.. .Willis Lewis and Pitman 

N.M...1669...Rich ditto 

K 1618...WiUis ditto 

K.G...1748...Jeake ditto 

S 1775.. .Graves ... ditto 

Z 1775...Graves ... ditto 

T 1618...WiUis ditto 

T.D ...1760...Aunet ditto 

TH ...1887... Pitman ...Pitman 
DH ...1887.. .Pitman ... ditto 

CH ...1878...Beale Pantagraphy 

J 1762... Lyle Lewis and Pitman 

P 1760...Stackhouse ditto 

B 1760...Stackhouse ditto 

H 1888.. .Moat Pitman 

W ...1779...Blanchard .Lewis 
F.V ...1840... Pitman ...Pitman 

V 1888.. .Leonard ... ditto 

R ......1700...Barmby ...Lewis 

R.L ...1789...Mavor ..... .Lewis and Pitman 

Y 1788.. .Nash ditto 

NG ...1868...Beale Pantagraphy 

BH ...1840.. .Pitman ...Pitman 

ZH ...1840... Pitman ... ditto 

And as there is said to be no new thing under the 

sun — see Eoclesiastes i. 9^he Circle was used by 

Willis, in 1602, for alphabetic h — by Earthing, in 

1654, for alphabetic s — by Mason, in 1682, for 
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duplicate s — ^but by no one, before myself, was the 
Circle used as a repeater of any alphabetic vowel, 
any alphabetic consonant, any figure, etc.; and thus 
I complete my universal system of Pantagraphy. 

(Ptalm cl. 6.) 



J. BE ALE. 



'^^^^t^ 



SteTensoD, Bailey, and Smith, Friaters, Mottlngham, 
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